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ternational good-will except questions of the gravest na-
tional moment. But if a situation were to be forced upon
us in which peace could only be preserved by the surrender
of the great and beneficent position Britain has won by cen-
turies of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to
be treated, where her interests were vitally affected, as if
she were of no account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say
emphatically that peace at that price would be a humiliation
intolerable for a great country like ours to endure.12*5
This speech caused an explosion of wrath in Germany,
where it was interpreted as a threat, and where it was felt
that England was interfering in Franco-German negotia-
tions which were none of her business. It made all the more
effect that it was delivered, not by Grey himself, who was
regarded as being unduly anti-German, but by the Chan-
cellor of the Exchequer who had the reputation of being
a man of peace and generally favorable to Germany. When
he spoke out in this way he was regarded as having been
selected by the Government in order to make the warning
all the more emphatic. Both the Prime Minister and Sir
Edward Grey had been consulted, and approved Lloyd
George's action. Winston Churchill, the Home Secretary,
was enthusiastic for it.126 But he makes plain that he
knew it was playing dangerously with fire. It greatly in-.
creased the already existing tension between England and
Germany growing out of the naval competition. It might
indeed have easily led to war, had not the Kaiser and
Bethmann been determined not to allow the Moroccan
affair to cause a European conflict. It did, however, pro-
duce two results which ultimately contributed to a peaceful
solution of the Moroccan question. It led Germany to
inform England at once that she had no intention of estab-
125 Grey, I, 216.
i28Asquith, Genesis oj the War, p. 148; Churchill, I, 46 ff. Grey (If
217) says he did not instigate it, but welcomed it.